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Editorial Comment and News Notes 


Tue Work OF THE STATE FRAMEWORK COMMITTEE 


During the past two years, a state-wide committee has been 
working to develop a Framework for Public Education in Cali- 
fornia. Members of the committee are named on page 207. The 
point of view of the committee is that the interests of all citizens 
will be best served as public education is unified through the 
consistent application of commonly accepted purposes and prin- 
ciples of action at all levels and in all fields of the curriculum. 

This statement includes the purposes for which schools have 
been created and maintained, the scope of the services which 
should be offered, and the principles which should apply to the 
organization and conduct of these services. In addition, the report 
identifies some current problems in which practice does not seem 
to be entirely consistent with the principles outlined. 

This report does not attempt to carry the description of 
services to the point of suggesting sequences of teaching-learning 
activities or the content of courses of study. To the extent that 
common agreements are helpful and desirable concerning these 
specifics, it is hoped that groups of professional workers and inter- 
ested laymen will carry the framework study forward to its imple- 
mentation in such detailed formulations. The committee recog- 
nizes the importance of flexibility within the general structure of 
the framework, to insure equality of educational opportunity for 
all by differentiation of local educational offerings to meet the 
needs of those served. 

The Framework Committee gratefully acknowledges the 
support and assistance it has reeived through the active participa- 
tion of many professional organizations, school systems, teacher- 
education institutions, and interested groups and individuals. 
The original statement has been revised and reissued several times 
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in order to incorporate the many fine suggestions that have been 
received. 

Working Draft Number Five constitutes the entire con- 
tents of this issue of the California Journal of Elementary Edu- 
cation. Preprints of this draft have been made for wide distribu- 
tion during the summer of 1949, in order that it may be reviewed 
and criticized by educators working in the summer sessions of 
teacher-education institutions, summer workshops, curriculum 
divisions of local city, county and district school systems, and 
other interested groups. Thus, interested groups may analyze and 
criticize this draft of the Framework Statement with the assur- 
ance that their reactions will receive consideration in the prepara- 
tion of the final document. Suggestions should be addressed to 
Jay Davis Conner, Associate Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and Chief, Division of Instruction, California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento 14. 

Roy E. Stimpson 


CALIFORNIA FRAMEWORK ComMMiITTEE, 1949 


Jay Davis Conner, Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
Chief, Division of Instruction, State Department of Education, Chair- 
man 

Grace V. Biro, Director, Bakersfield Junior College 

Maurice G. Brarr, Assistant Superintendent, Los Angeles Public Schools 

J. R. Croan, City Superintendent of Schools, Burbank 

Ausrey A. Douctass, Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
Chief, Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education 

Paut R. Hanna, Professor of Education, Stanford University 

Donatp L. Harrison, Deputy Superintendent, Stockton Public Schools 

Heien HerFrernan, Assistant Division Chief, Division of Instruction, 
Elementary Education, State Department of Education 

Frank B. Lrnpsay, Assistant Division Chief, Division of Instruction, 
Secondary Education, State Department of Education 

Bernarp J. LonspaLe, Consultant in Elementary Education, State 
Department of Education 

Harry M. McPuerson, District Superintendent and Principal, Napa 
Junior College; Member, State Curriculum Commission 
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Mrs. Exrpa M. Newron, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Butte 
County 

J. Cecm Parker, Associate Professor of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 

Mrs. Grapys L. Porrer, Deputy Superintendent, Long Beach Public 
Schools 
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Wes ey P. Smitu, State Director of Vocational Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education 
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REPRINTS OF FRAMEWORK STATEMENT 


Reprints of A Framework for Public Education in Cali- 
fornia (Working Draft Number Five) will be available for the 
use of school systems and all interested groups during the school 
year 1949-50. Reprints may be secured at cost in quantities 
desired if orders are placed with the Bureau of Textbooks and 
Publications, State Department of Education, prior to August 
15, 1949. Publication of the final edition is scheduled for July 1, 
1950. 








A FRAMEWORK FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 
IN CALIFORNIA 
By 


Tue Carirornia Framework Commirtree, A Subcommittee of the 
California State Curriculum Commission 


Workinc Drarr NuMser Five 
Issued for the Purpose of Getting Reactions and Suggestions 
from Groups and Individuals Interested in This Problem 


INTRODUCTION 


Public education is the chief instrument of American 
democracy. Throughout our history the need for an intelligent 
and loyal citizenry has been essential. At no time has it been 
more urgent than today. The American citizen, the product of 
the American school, has met well the crises of two world wars, 
the iritervening depressions and periods of prosperity. He now 
faces with equal courage the task of achieving world peace 
through the participation of his nation in the solution of prob- 
lems affecting the welfare of all people everywhere. He also 
faces the ever continuing task of bringing the American people 
closer and closer to the full realization of the aims of our 
democracy. Undergirding our American democracy, sustaining 
and strengthening our faith and belief, are the moral and 
spiritual values on which this great Nation was founded and 
through which our American democratic ideals have been car- 
tied forward. Public education accepts the challenge that lies 
before it. It does so with the confidence, born of experience, that 
education is effective and can accomplish its purpose. 

Education has reduced illiteracy from 20 per cent in 1870 
to 3 per cent in 1938.’ With the rise of our educational level, our 
standard of living has also been raised. The interdependence 


? Arthur B. Moehlman, School Administration. Its Development, Principles, and Future 
in the United States. Boston: Houghton Miffiin Company, 1940, p. 107. 
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of a high standard of living and a high level of education is docu- 
mented by the United States Chamber of Commerce.” 


California schools have always remained close to the people. 
They reflect the needs and hopes of the people in expansions of 
the amount and quality of their services. Over a twenty-five-year 
period, expansion and development have been phenomenal. The 
school has expanded upward to embrace education for post high 
school youth and adults and downward to include children of 
preschool age. The school has also broadened its concept of 
education to include, in addition to the three R’s, such functions 
as guidance, health and recreation, camping experiences, parent 
education and child care centers, and vastly improved vocational 
education. Moreover, educational opportunities are available 
during the day and evening throughout the year and no longer 
are limited to the traditional school day from September to June. 


This remarkable expansion of public education in Cali- 
fornia over such a brief period of time has created the need for 
an over-all statement as a guide for interested lay and profes- 
sional groups. The statement should give greater unity to the 
program of public education in all localities and at all levels, 
without imposing the deadening effect of uniformity. Unity 
without uniformity is the statement’s aim. 


A representative committee, appointed by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in 1947, has spent two years work- 
ing with a large number of individuals and groups throughout 
the State in the preparation of such a statement. The “grass- 
roots” concept in the development of this statement has involved 
maximum participation of the largest number, and will require 
additional time for its completion. 


At the outset, the Committee agreed that the statement 
should be called a “Framework,” because this statement would 
be skeletal in structure, giving form and shape, strength and 
unity to all aspects of our rapidly expanding program of public 
education. Persons and groups throughout the State may use 


1 Education—An Investment in People. Report of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce Committee on Education, 1944-1945. Washington 6: United States Chamber of 
Commerce (1615 H St., N. W.) [1945]. Pp. 56. 
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and reinterpret the Framework Statement as a unifying guide 
as they develop an improved educational pattern for a rapidly 
growing California. 


Organization of the Framework Statement 


Education is recognized as an institution of all the people 
and as the principal means of accomplishing definite purposes. 
Section I of this statement presents the purposes of public educa- 
tion in California. 

Section II develops these purposes in terms of desirable 
breadth of learning experiences which should be made available 
in the schools. Within this section the aim is to present the range 
and breadth of experiences that are desired, and not to portray 
the actual school program as it exists in a given school or cross 
section of a system of schools. 

Section III is devoted to the fundamental concept that the 
requisites of democratic citizenship cannot be given, they can 
only be learned. Therefore, principles and practices that con- 
tribute to an effective teaching-learning situation are set forth. 

Section IV presents the principles of organization of the 
instructional program of the school and interprets them as they 
affect learners, teachers, and community relationships. 

Section V is designed to promote evaluation of specific 
school procedures in the light of the principles and practices 
outlined in the first four sections. Some of the common problems 
which confront teachers and administrators are suggested, and 
co-operative planning and exchange of progress reports are 
encouraged. 

Purposes, principles, and desirable practices are stressed 
throughout this statement. The portrayal of actual practice as it 
exists throughout the state is not attemped, nor is any detailed 
prescriptive outline for such practice indicated. Obviously the 
range in size of schools, local community needs, ability of dis- 
tricts to support schools, size and qualifications of teaching staffs, 
and numerous related considerations are so diverse that a com- 
posite picture would be meaningless. Desired goals, worthy pur- 
poses, and guiding principles, however, are common to all. 
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Section I 
Tue Purposes oF Pustic EpucaTION IN CALIFORNIA 


When the State Framework Committee began to explore 
the many endeavors of schools and districts to develop an effec- 
tive curriculum, the committee speedily recognized that it must 
identify its own educational landmarks. Recommendations for 
organizing an improved curriculum in public schools and for 
specific items could not be decided in advance of reference to the 
purposes of public education. Accordingly the State Framework 
Committee has prepared the following statement as a base for 
common agreement in California. 


Education in California is recognized as an institution of 
all of the people and as the principal means of accomplishing 
definite purposes. The origin of these objectives is the faith in 
and the commitment of the people of the United States to 
democracy as the way of doing things and the method of accom- 
plishing organized group purposes. The major function of public 
education is to make it possible for each student to become more 
and more effective as a citizen in a democracy that is continu- 
ously changing, improving, and playing a significant role in 
the world scene. Education must develop the basic principles 
and fundamental ideals of our American democracy within the 
minds and hearts of American youth. Hence it is important to 
instill a love of and an appreciation for the developing American 
way of life. 

The educational point of view of our California public 
schools is rooted in our deep abiding faith in our American 
democracy. Education in a democracy must aim toward build- 
ing citizens who are enthusiastic about the values of democracy 
for all peoples; who accept the responsibilities as well as the 
privileges of citizenship; and who are capable of grappling 
creatively with problems that arise. 


Education in a democracy is concerned with the education 
of free men—loyal to the values and process of democracy, with 
knowledge to guard their freedom, and possessing the discipline 
with vision to enable them to sacrifice personal and immediate 
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gain to the general welfare. This is the kind of education which 
our faith in American democracy demands and this is the key- 
note of public education in California. Belief in the welfare 
of society and belief in the welfare of the individual are both 
basic to our democratic ideal. 

We are more and more concerned with facility in living 
democratically. This involves the processes of group planning, 
deliberating, deciding, and acting. We are equally insistent that 
participants in the democratic process have common under- 
standings essential to reach sound solutions and a deeper under- 
standing of the nature of our world community. The skills that 
are necessary for the individual and the group to arrive at appro- 
priate democratic behavior in specific situations are basic to the 
purposes of public education in California. 

In line with this point of view the committee has reorgan- 
ized the outline of purposes prepared by the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission in 1938 * and presents the revision below for 
consideration by California groups. The outline has served the 
committee as a guide in arriving at suggestions regarding the 
what, when, and how of public education in California. It is 
not intended that the order in which the purposes are presented 
indicate relative importance. 


THE PURPOSES OF EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 


I. The Objectives of Civic Responsibility 
Effective citizenship requires that the individual and the 
group 
1. Act upon an understanding of and loyalty to our demo- 
cratic ideals 
2. Understand and appreciate the positive advantages of 
American institutions 
3. Be sensitive to the disparities of human circumstances 
4. Act with others to correct unsatisfactory conditions 
5. Understand local, state, national, and international 
social structures and social processes 


1 Educational Policies Commission. The Purposes of Education in American Democracy. 
Washington: Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Administrators, 1938, pp. 50, 72, 90, 108. 
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. Achieve skill with processes of group action; in student 


self-governing groups develop criteria for making wise 
choices of action 


. Know the achievements of the people who have made 


the United States a great nation 
Develop defenses against destructive propaganda 


. Accept honest differences of opinion 
. Realize the importance of wise use of human and 


natural resources 

Measure scientific advances by contributions to the 
general welfare 

Be active co-operating members of the world com- 
munity 

Work to achieve and maintain peace in the world 
Respect the law 

Meet their civic obligations 


The Objectives of Full Realization of Individual Capacities 


The full realization of individual capacities requires that 
the individual, in accordance with his ability and expe- 
rience, 


l. 
. Speak English clearly 


N DWP WH 


11. 
12. 
13. 


S \0 90 


Desire to learn, to grow 


Read English efficiently 

Write English effectively 

Use the skills of counting and calculating 

Listen and observe accurately 

Understand the more essential facts concerning health 
and disease 

Protect his own health and that of others 

Work to improve the health of the community 


. Participate in a range of leisure time activities— 


physical, intellectual, and creative 

Develop a sense of humor 

Seek and enjoy beauty 

Understand and feel the contributions of art, litera- 
ture, and music 
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Give responsible direction to his own life 

Develop a set of sound moral and spiritual values 
Utilize values as determiners of choices 

Arrive at appropriate decisions in specific situations as 
a result of critical thinking 

Formulate purposes 


III. The Objectives of Human Relationships 


The achievement of increasingly effective human relation- 
ships requires that the individual and the group 


er ee wpe 


9. 


Place human relations first 

Enjoy a rich, sincere, and varied social life 

Can work and play with others 

Observe the amenities of social behavior 

Recognize the family as a basic social institution 
Conserve family ideals 

Be skilled in homemaking 

Maintain democratic relationships in the family and 
all other group situations 

Work to improve intergroup relationships 


IV. The Objectives of Economic Efficiency 


The attainment of economic efficiency requires that the 
individual 


F 


2. 
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Know the nature of the interdependency of our eco- 
nomic structure and procedures 

Understand the satisfactions of good workmanship and 
the obligation to perform an honest day’s work 
Understand the requirements and opportunities for 
various jobs 

Select his occupation and prepare for it 

Maintain and improve his efficiency 

Realize the social value of his work 

Plan the economics of his own life 

Develop standards for guiding his expenditures 
Become an informed and skillful buyer 

Take ethical measures to safeguard his interests 
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Section II 


CaLIFORNIA Pusiic ScHOOLS ProvipE ExTENSIVE 
OPpporTUNITIES FOR LEARNING 


The purpose of this section is to indicate the different types 
of experience which are necessary in order that the school pro- 
gram be adequate in scope. Adequacy should be judged by 
availability of appropriate experiences to all educable indi- 
viduals—children, youth, and adults—wherever they may live 
in the state, in rural or urban areas. The several types of expe- 
riences presented in this section are intended to serve as guides 
in making the school program more adequate. 


Experiences in Using and Developing Skills 
in the Tools of Learning 


Education should provide meaningful situations for the use 
of the tools of learning, such as reading, writing, speaking, 
listening, observing, counting, calculating, estimating, analyzing 
problems, and reasoning. The tools of learning are acquired more 
readily when they are used in situations where they function. 

Experiences in speaking clearly, writing legibly, listening 
and observing accurately, using an adequate and appropriate 
vocabulary, and using the skills of computation are of utmost 
importance. Every individual needs skill in using these tools of 
learning, but certain individuals need and are able to use more 
skill than others. The more highly developed the skill in using 
the tools, the greater the possibility that the individual will 
achieve comprehensive knowledge and understanding of the 
problems of daily living and assume appropriate responsibilities 
as a member of our democratic society. 


Experiences in Solving 
the Problems of Group Living 


Education must provide for all citizens in a democracy the 
knowledge and skills that prepare them to solve the problems of 
group living. The increasing interdependence of people that has 
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come about with industrialization has made co-operation neces- 
sary. The welfare of individuals and groups, so important in our 
democratic society, depends upon co-operation. 


Individuals should be provided with experiences that will 
help them understand the characteristics of groups and the 
importance of co-operation. They should have many experiences 
in solving problems through co-operative group action. Group 
processes and techniques should be a part of the child’s whole 
school experience and should be designed to make him a more 
effective member of the groups to which he belongs—family, 
school, community, nation, and world. 


1. Experiences in learning the understandings and skills 
for effective family living. ‘The scope of the school program has 
broadened to include some responsibility for much that in years 
past was accomplished incidentally in many homes. Beginning 
in the early years of the elementary school and continuing 
throughout school life, opportunities to understand and appre- 
ciate what constitutes effective home membership should be 
provided. The skills for effective home membership should be 
learned and practiced. In accordance with their maturity, boys 
and girls should learn about home planning and management, 
home repair and maintenance, cooking and sewing. They should 
learn about human growth, child care, responsibilities of mar- 
riage and family life, and social ethics. 


2. Experiences in learning to work and play with one’s 
associates. The school program should provide opportunities 
for individuals to work and play together. Sufficient freedom 
under guidance to initiate, pursue, and evaluate individual and 
group activities must be provided. Group problems appropriate 
to the maturity of the individuals must be selected if effective 
action on them is to be undertaken. Personal and social problems 
of concern to the learner abound in daily living in school and 
out. From these a selection should be made. They range from the 
sharing of equipment for work and play on the kindergarten 
level to the improvement of international relations on an adult 
level. Whatever the nature of the problem, it should be one of 
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concern to the learner. Appropriate information and skills in 
democratic group action should be brought to bear on it by those 
concerned. The solution should represent a consensus of 
thought. Only daily practice in solving problems through group 
action will develop a citizenry adequate to share the responsi- 
bilities of a democratic way of life. 


There should also be a variety of experiences to supple- 
ment and enrich those of the classroom. Among these are student 
body activities, club programs, open house for parents, com- 
munity activities, church activities, trips, camping, picnics, play- 
days, intergroup visitation. All such experiences must be appro- 
priate to the maturity of the learner. 


3. Experiences leading to an understanding of the obliga- 
tions of responsible American citizenship and to the develop- 
ment of necessary civic skills. One of the major responsibilities 
of the public school is to offer each individual the opportunity 
to understand and appreciate what democracy means to us as 
a people and to him as an individual. Daily practice in demo- 
cratic behavior is necessary to this understanding and apprecia- 
tion. Becoming acquainted with the development of democracy, 
with the contributions of many individuals responsible for the 
establishment of the principles and procedures involved in our 
democratic way of life including government, and with the 
problems confronting the people who would hold to democratic 
ideals is of utmost importance to individuals. To secure a broader 
and deeper understanding and appreciation of the democratic 
way of life, a comparison with other ideologies is essential. The 


opportunity for such comparison should not be denied the 
learner. 


The school community affords the most realistic oppor- 
tunity for children and youth to gain practice in the discharge 
of civic duties and the protection of civic rights. In all aspects 
of school life in class, in committee work, on the playground, 
in clubs, student government, camping experiences, and com- 
munity surveys for such purposes as the improvement of health, 
there are unlimited opportunities to practice good citizenship. 
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Through adult education opportunities, adults can continue to 
develop the understandings and skills necessary to good citizen- 
ship as they study and work together in the school, in the com- 
munity, and beyond. In terms of the capacity of individuals to 
assume responsibility for their acts, education should provide 
every facility for their assumption of self-direction and co-opera- 
tion. 


4. Experiences in learning about groups other than those 
to which an individual belongs. In the normal course of living 
in communities and attending school and community functions, 
individuals learn to know best the groups to which they them- 
selves belong. Experiences should be planned that will expand 
this knowledge to include groups of other races, colors, classes, 
and creeds. It is appropriate that young children become 
acquainted first with the problems of their own groups and of 
those close at hand. As they grow older this knowledge must 
be expanded to include groups more remote in time and space. 


Experiences which give Americans an opportunity to make 
personal contacts with citizens of other nations should have 
place in the curriculum. An exchange of students or faculty 
represents one experience of this type. Another is regular cor- 
respondence with individuals in other countries. Guided tours 
under proper leadership can provide large groups with face-to- 
face contacts with people of other nations. 


All Americans, through their schools, should have expe- 
riences that help them to realize the contributions made by other 
national groups toward the development of our country. 
Assembly and club programs as well as class activities can be 
built around the contributions made in the development of 
local communities. The presence of these diverse groups should 
provide resources upon which the school can draw to develop 
neighborly attitudes toward many national groups. 


Other experiences should be designed to lead to an under- 
standing of how the various people of the world depend upon 
each other. Most communities provide opportunities for a study 
of exchange of goods and commodities. Many California schools 
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are located close to harbors and airports where students of all 
ages can watch this exchange taking place. Others not so situated 
may need to develop methods of securing first-hand contact with 
the process. 


Experiences should be selected which will help Americans 
to understand that people of all nations have many likenesses 
and differences. These likenesses and differences find expression 
in their motivating drives, their standards of personal conduct, 
their relationships with each other, their ideals and hopes. 
Resources here are to be found in the literature, drama, and art 
of other nations. Folk stories of other peoples, translations of 
stories, novels, biographies, and plays all make their contribution. 


More mature students should have the opportunity for 
experiences that will help them to see that all peoples have com- 
mon problems to solve. Some problems have to do with food, 
shelter, and clothing; others have to do with workable social 
patterns. The establishment of standards of personal conduct 
have been solved by different peoples in different ways, but the 
basic issues are always the same. 


Certain other problems can be solved only on the level of 
international co-operation. Many such difficulties have been 
worked out successfully over a period of time. Students should 
have an opportunity to see that such co-operative efforts are 
sufficient evidence of success to lead to the confidence that it can 
be extended to other areas. 


Experiences Leading to an Understanding 
of One’s Environment 


The impact of scientific development as it affects our eco- 
nomic, social, and political life necessitates an understanding of 
the nature of environment and the world about us and an 
appreciation of ‘nan’s ultimate dependence upon it. It is impor- 
tant that we develop knowledge and understanding of our 
human and natural resources and work toward their wise 
utilization and conservation. 
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Experiences in Creative Expression 


Every individual should have opportunities to express him- 
self through art, music, and rhythmical activity. He should come 
to understand, appreciate, and make use of these means in com- 
municating his ideas and emotions to others. He may also benefit 
from the creative expressions of others through understanding 
of ideas they have expressed and through enjoyment of art 
objects, sound, rhythm, or movement. Mental and physical 
health are enhanced also through such creative expression. 


Creative writing and literature likewise should be included 
in the experiences for all individuals. Opportunities to express 
ideas and emotions through words and to read what others have 
written contribute to individual development. 


Opportunity to seek, to understand, and to enjoy the beau- 
ties in nature should be included. Outdoor experiences of a 
wide variety help to acquaint the learner with the physical world 
about him and to appreciate its beauties. 


Individual differences must be considered carefully when 
expetiences in creative expression are selected. 


Experiences in Healthful Living 


Adequate opportunities should be offered for individuals 
at all ages to develop and protect their mental and physical 
health, to make habitual the practice of good health and safety. 
Skills of efficient bodily movement, such as walking, running, 
and jumping, and work and safety skills such as lifting, climbing, 
and dodging should be acquired so that a well-balanced, 
co-ordinated body is developed. As the learner is ready, at least 
a few of the skills in individual, aquatic, and team sports should 
be mastered. Participation in a variety of constructive, leisure- 
time activities also is important. 


The experiences should range from learning rudimentary 
facts and practices regarding one’s personal health to learning 
about and participating in improving the health of the com- 
munity, state, nation, and the world. Participating in school 
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health and safety campaigns, making and presenting to com- 
munity leaders a community health survey, summarizing and 
publicizing facts about major national and world health and 
safety problems are examples of experiences that are worth while. 


Healthful living requires good mental hygiene and per- 
sonal adjustment. Basic to the experience in healthful living are 
opportunities for students to learn to know themselves, to make 
and carry out worth-while goals. 


The school must assist this process by making provision for 
individual differences in its offering. It must assist teachers to 
know each individual as a person, to understand his background, 
his abilities, his interests and aspirations. The co-operative efforts 
of teachers, counselors, parents, students, and groups and indi- 
viduals representing various elements in the community itself 
are all involved. 


Experiences in the Area of Occupational 
Interests and Plans 


One of the major differences among individuals is in the 
area of occupational interests and plans. This is a happy cir- 
cumstance, for there is as wide a range of occupations as there 
is a range of human abilities and interests to perform them. A 
primary responsibility of the school, then, is to offer opportunity 
for each individual to prepare for, enter upon, and succeed in a 


suitable field of work. 


Beginning in the early grades, the school must afford the 
learner opportunity to observe, investigate, and understand the 
work of the community and to relate what he thus learns to his 
classroom experiences. The good teacher continually strives to 
make this relationship significant to the student. 


Through community occupational surveys and other means 
of inquiry, through visits to places of employment by school 
personnel, through visits to the school by occupational repre- 
sentatives, and through other avenues of school and community 
communication, the school should keep itself informed as fully 
as possible as to the characteristics and needs of the occupational 
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life of the community. Similar data should be developed and 
used in the classroom with respect to the regional, state, and 
national labor force. 


Work experience should be provided as a means of helping 
students select and prepare for occupational life. Observation, 
reading, and other vicarious activities are not enough. Planned 
employment within the ability and interest of the individual 
and under actual working conditions, as well as exploratory 
activities in the classroom, shop, and laboratory of a vocational 
nature, is indicated. The advantages of co-operative work-and- 
study training programs should be made available in a wide 
range of occupations to more and more students on the high 
school and college levels. Such prevocational experiences are 
enhanced in value if they are a part of a comprehensive plan of 
the school, jointly developed by the student and counselor. 


The vocational training offered in the public schools should 
be broadened to cover a wider range of occupations. It should 
also be intensified in a number of vocational fields to meet more 
nearly the demands of business and industry for trained workers. 
At present the needs of the semiprofessional occupations, the 
distributive occupations, the service occupations, certain of the 
clerical occupations and of the skilled trades are not being ade- 
quately served. The school cannot train for every occupation, 
nor should it attempt to do so. Through co-operation with the 
industrial and business interests of the community or region, 
however, it could analyze much more eflhiciently than it now 
does the employment needs of the area. It could then develop 
educational programs that will cover at least the common ele- 
ments of knowledge and basic skills needed by workers in a 
wide range of jobs, particularly those of a semiskilled nature 
where most of the actual job skills can be learned on the job in a 
relatively short time. 


Various segments of the school system which are concerned 
with vocational education—the high school, the junior college, 
and the college and university—should insofar as possible 
co-ordinate their activities and divide their particular training 
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functions. The division should be made on the basis of their 
specialized roles in training for certain occupations and of the 
demands of the occupational fields as to maturity, age, intelli- 
gence, level of skill, etc. Regional specialization should also be 
encouraged so as to avoid undue duplication and to allow for 
a greater coverage of occupations. 


Much greater emphasis should be placed upon the voca- 
tional training needs of adults. Because of economic and social 
changes, the demands and requirements of occupations and of 
workers are constantly shifting. Moreover, the specific needs of 
individual workers cannot be fully known at the time they enter 
upon an occupation. As a result, more opportunities should be 
provided for employed workers, those temporarily unemployed, 
those desiring to change occupation, and for other adults seek- 
ing employment to secure the kinds and amounts of specific 
vocational training which they desire and need. Flexibility of 
schedule, short-term classes, late afternoon and evening classes, 
classes at places of employment as well as in a school itself— 
these are pertinent factors to be considered in planning a sound 
program of supplementary education for adults. 


Experiences in the Area of Avocational Interests 

In order further to enrich the life of the individual, there 
should be offered under the jurisdiction of the school, but not 
necessarily on the campus itself, educational experiences involv- 
ing such activities as reading, drama, a wide variety of hobbies, 
playing of musical instruments, singing, painting, photography, 
other representative arts, and many handicraft activities. 


Concentrated Experience in a Major Area 

The diversified intellectual interests that individuals 
develop as they mature call for special attention, particularly 
in the secondary and post-secondary school years. Within such 
fields as mathematics, science, history, language, and literature, 
experiences should be offered that will challenge the interest 
already wakened and lead toward a deep penetration of the area. 
Through experiences of this type, individuals come to realize the 
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worth of penetrating study and thorough understanding. Like- 
wise, they see through this approach similar efforts of others in 
related fields and appreciate the worth of detailed investigation 
and mastery. 


Experiences Especially Designed to Meet 
the Needs of Adults 

The educational program should make provision for adult 
responsibilities and opportunities. The adult education program 
may offer instruction as varied as the whole range of human 
learning. It should be useful to persons with widely different 
amounts of schooling. It may include subject matter of all levels 
of education as well as that which is ungraded. 


Specialized Experiences for Exceptional Children 


The education of exceptional children is another major 
area of public education. The school has a dual responsibility 
in this connection. First, it must establish a program of preven- 
tion, of discovering and correcting minor difficulties before they 
become serious and severely handicapping. Second, the public 
school has the responsibility of offering equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all educable children. ‘This requires appropriate oppor- 
tunities for exceptional children, particularly those with extreme 
physical or mental handicaps. Special classes under trained 
teachers, with special services such as medical therapeutics, will 
be required for this latter group. Admittedly such a program is 
costly, but nevertheless it is the right of every handicapped child 
to have access to such services. For those who are less handi- 
capped, special adaptations can usually be made in the regular 
program to meet their peculiar needs and assure them favorable 
learning conditions. 

Likewise, special provisions should be made available as 
rapidly as possible to identify and serve the educational needs 
of the gifted child in the public schools. Society needs to recog- 
nize and encourage those with .uperior capacities for intel- 
lectual achievement and leadership. Through skillful teaching, 
special projects and assignments, and enziched instruction in 
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the common learnings as well as in college preparatory and 
vocational courses, these gifted individuals may be better pre- 
pared to render their potential contributions to government, 
science, business and industry, art and culture, and community 
life in general. 


Section III 


TEACHING AND LEARNING 


The thoughtful teacher recognizes the social importance 
of his task. He knows that the ultimate aim of education is good 
citizenship. What constitutes good citizenship is not fixed and 
determined for all time in the form of a list of eternal verities 
but is subject to modification as social conditions change and 
man’s values are deepened and broadened by experience. 
Change is inherent in the democratic ideal; a democracy pro- 
vides the means within itself whereby change can be achieved 
through orderly and peaceful processes. In this fundamental 
concept of change lies the hope of humanity to reconstruct the 
world of today so that a better life for all mankind may emerge 
and develop. 


Education for Democratic Living 


The teacher recognizes that present day conditions demand 
an expanding consciousness of the unity of all mankind. Citizen- 
ship must have a broader meaning. Not only should it mean the 
relationship of an individual to his government and to other 
members and groups in his immediate society, but it should 
include a strong sense of social justice and social responsibility 
toward all mankind. The socially minded teacher strives increas- 
ingly and with all of the resources at his command to help 
children and youth build this broader citizenship. From the 
point of view of world citizenship the teacher concludes that 
a good citizen is one who 


1. Believes in the ideals of democracy as the most effective 
system of values man has devised to free the individual to 


be and to do his best. 
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2. Recognizes and strives to help in the solution of problems 
which threaten the welfare of human beings and the 
progress of civilization. 


3. Recognizes the fact that people throughout the world have 
basic human needs, including food, clothing, shelter, 
health, education, and recreation, which must be satisfied 
if universal peace is to be achieved. 


4. Practices in all his relationships behavior consistent with 
democratic principles. 


5. Knows and uses the processes which facilitate democratic 
living. 


The modern teacher recognizes that effective citizenship in 
a democratic society depends upon a high sense of civic responsi- 
bility. Such civic responsibility is the very foundation of our “of, 
for, and by the people” form of government. The teacher knows 
that the school can inculcate good civic attitudes and help chil- 
dren and youth to acquire useful civic knowledge. It can develop 
an appreciation of our political heritage and strong feelings of 
loyalty to the ideals of our American democracy. At the same 
time the school can build understanding attitudes toward other 
peoples of the world and create an abiding desire for world peace. 

The teacher knows that good citizenship in a democracy 
expresses itself in the exercise of the franchise, in continued 
interest in and study of political questions, in recognition of the 
rights of all people regardless of race, nationality, or economic 
status. Good citizenship is expressed in obeying the laws, in 
striving continuously to improve life in the neighborhood, state, 
country, and world community through appropriate activities. 

The thoughtful teacher recognizes that education for life 
in a democracy rests on the recognition of the worth and dignity 
of each individual. The school program, therefore, should be 
organized to provide educational opportunity in accordance with 
the abilities and aptitudes of each pupil. A democratic school 
must foster freedom of inquiry. It must lead children and youth 
to analyze problems critically. It must encourage discussion, 
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debate, and conference on issues within the competence of pupils 
at different levels of development. The democratic school must 
not measure its success in terms of standardization and uni- 
formity but by the degree to which it helps each pupil to realize 
his potentialities. 

Educational development is a personal achievement. The 
modern school focuses attention on the individual. But democ- 
racy implies the living together, in groups, of persons conscious 
of the needs and welfare of one another. ‘The individual develops 
the behavior essential to effective democratic living when the 
school includes in its program a broad and varied type of social 
activities and studies through which a worthy sense of civic 
responsibility and of requisite civic behavior develops. For the 
life of the individual is bound to the social order to which he 
belongs. 

The democratic concept with its privileges and responsi- 
bilities cannot be given; it must be learned. Sound purposes, 
adequate scope and placement of opportunities for learning 
experiences, and functional organization are necessary to facili- 
tate learning. Without good teaching, they will fail to accom- 
plish their purpose. 


The Good Teacher 


The teacher recognizes his task as one of helping learners 
to enter into a fully effective participating membership in a 
democratic society. In order to do so, the teacher must under- 
stand 
1. The nature and needs of learners 
2. The nature of the learning process 
3. The nature of modern complex society 
4. The role of the teacher in arranging learning situations 
which combine the above factors 


The nature and needs of learners. Learners are children, 
youth, or adults. As individuals grow they pass through different 
stages of development. Teachers need to understand the general 
picture of human development and to have a more detailed and 
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specific knowledge of the growth characteristics of the age group 
for which they are primarily responsible. A tremendous litera- 
ture on growth and development in infancy, childhood, adoles- 
cence, and early adulthood has emerged from child-development 
institutes and research centers during the twentieth century. 
Perhaps no other field has witnessed more careful study or 
notable accomplishment in recent years. 


Education must always begin with insight into the capaci- 
ties, interests, and needs of human beings. Education in its 
fullest meaning is designed to give the individual ready com- 
mand of all his potentialities. The more a teacher knows about 
a pupil, the more effectively can the teacher guide him into 
complete possession of all his powers. Modern psychology recog- 
nizes developmental characteristics common to age levels. These 
the teacher must know in order to guide learners into experiences 
likely to prove most developmental to the group. Modern psy- 
chology recognizes not only characteristic norms of growth and 
development, but differences as well. Individuals differ widely 
from each other physically, mentally, and emotionally. The more 
a school knows about the pupil’s home background, physical 
condition, mental ability, school experiences, interests, and social 
adjustment, the more successful can the teacher or counselor be 
in providing suitable guidance. 


The nature of the learning process. ‘Through experience 
and experimentation, educators have reached some generally 
accepted principles with regard to the learning process. The 
effective teacher recognizes and applies the following principles: 


1. Learning takes place as the pupil realizes purposes that 
are interesting and meaningful to him. The impulses, 
desires, and interests of the learner are exceedingly impor- 
tant in facilitating learning. 


2. Learning is a process of growth through active participa- 
tion. It is not a process of passive absorption. It results 
through the learner’s interaction with his environment. 
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3. Through the continuity and interaction of educative 
experience, many different learnings occur at the same 
time. 


4. Learning proceeds best in actual life situations supple- 
mented by books and other sensory instructional materials. 
Facts are useful as means in critical thinking and are not 
ends in themselves. 


5. Learning is more effective if generalizations and abstract 
concepts are based on wide experiences with concrete mate- 
rials; if the learner makes his own organization from his 
own experiences for purposes that are meaningful to him 
and suited to his own maturity. 


6. Learning is more effective as the learner is aware of his 
own progress toward the goal. 


The nature of modern complex society. ‘Through the 
ages, man has worked and thought as he struggled to satisfy his 
fundamental needs and desires. His long effort has produced 
many ways of doing, thinking, feeling, and living with others. 
These ways of behaving—all the knowledge, skills, habits, atti- 
tudes, ideas, understandings, and ideals—constitute the content 
of civilization. From all these ways of behaving, each generation 
transmits what it considers best to the next generation. The 
curriculum makers of each generation must select that part of 
the social inheritance likely to prove most useful to the next 
generation as a basis for thinking and action. The behaviors that 
man has acquired include 


1. What he has discovered about his physical world as he has 


striven to make it yield him a living 


2. What he has learned about human beings as they meet 
their problems as individuals and as groups—the work of 
the world; the services which contribute to health, educa- 
tion, and social welfare; the social and governmental 
institutions 
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3. The skills and abilities which have been developed to 
facilitate communication and to deal with quantitative 
relationships 


4. The esthetic interpretations of life experiences found in 
art, music, literature, and the dance 


The role of the teacher in arranging learning 
situations which combine knowledge of the 
learner, the learning process, and of society 


The important factor in modern curriculum development is 
not the production of a printed course of study, but rather the 
quality of the learning experiences actually provided in the 
school and the community. The most impressive array of cur- 
riculum documents may testify only to the diligence of the 
curriculum staff. Curriculum development must be viewed as 
a process, not as a product. The significant outcomes of a cur- 
riculum development program are the changes brought about 
in the knowledge, understanding, attitudes, and competence of 
teachers which result in an improved quality of learning 
experience. 

The individual must acquire those behaviors which man 
has found useful and desirable in a lifelike situation. The process 
by which he acquires them is a part of the curriculum. The 
teacher’s stimulation and guidance of the interaction of the 
children within their environment includes not only the signif- 
cant content but the appropriate method of acquiring the 
content. Both are integral parts of the curriculum. 

The teacher who understands the characteristics of a demo- 
cratic society, the nature and needs of human beings, the learn- 
ing process, and the curricular experiences most developmental 
at the specific maturity level will endeavor 


1. To understand the needs and interests of each individual 
in the group he teaches 


2. To use intelligently all cumulative guidance records which 
throw light on the background, growth pattern, ability, 
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educational achievement, and adjustment problems of 
individual pupils 


W 


. To know and use the resources of the local community to 
: provide vital firsthand experience 


4. To provide a stimulating classroom environment rich in 
experiences and materials designed to facilitate maximum 
interaction 








5. To know all instructional materials available and use them 
in ways which take into account the principles of learning 


6. To be constantly alert to new instructional materials and 
st work with colleagues to evaluate and select the best mate- 
rial for use 


7. To use wisely the services of guidance, curriculum, and 
supervisory personnel 





} 8. To acquire ever-increasing professional skill and com- 
| petence 


| 9. To use all available techniques for evaluating the outcomes 
of instruction in terms of the behavior of pupils 


Since education in California is recognized as an institution 
for all children and youth, the teacher must know the com- 
‘ munity which he serves. He must understand the needs of the 
youth of the community and use the resources of the com- 
munity toward the development of more effective citizens. 


Section IV 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL 
PRoGRAM 


The purpose of this section is to present the principles upon 
which an instructional program should be organized and to con- 
‘ sider these principles as they relate to learners, teachers, and 
community-school relationships. Organization should be a means 
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of achieving desired results through freeing initiative and per- 
mitting flexibility; it should not be a stereotyped form which 
may deaden the effects desired. There is no administrative magic 
inherent in arbitrary organizational patterns familiar in Cali- 
fornia, such as K-8-4-2, K-6-3-3-2, or K-6-4-4. Extravagant claims 
made in favor of any such grouping are usually unsound. An 
experimental attitude should be maintained with its focus upon 
principles and purposes of administrative organization. Much 
may be accomplished by experiment and reorganization within 
an existing pattern, as well as by setting up new patterns of 
organization. 


Good Organization Promotes 
the Emergence of Leadership 


Leadership has profound significance in furthering the 
principles and ideals of democracy. It is essential to educational 
progress. Leadership can and does emerge in both professional 
and lay groups—among teachers, parents, civic groups, legisla- 
tive bodies, to mention a few. The emergence of needed leader- 
ship should be encouraged by administration. 

The effective school administrator recognizes the value of 
group effort in the solution of educational problems. He strives 
for co-operative effort and encourages the emergence of leader- 
ship in all groups by his attempts to 


1. Provide an advisory council representing pupils, school 
people, and lay citizens to discuss the educational program 
and make recommendations regarding it to the properly 
constituted authority. 

2. Provide the best-qualified professional personnel avail- 
able in all fields, including human growth and develop- 
ment, curriculum, and community living, to serve as con- 
sultants to the advisory council and implement the recom- 
mendations of the council with carefully and co-operatively 
prepared curriculum guides. 

3. Provide systematic evaluation of all available instructional 
material in order to secure for teachers the tools essential 
to effective teaching. 
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4. Develop time schedules and administrative arrangements 
which will free qualified personnel to develop curriculum 
guides or needed instructional material. 


5. Stimulate carefully controlled experimentation to test 
promising practices. 


6. Interpret the educational program through annual reports, 
school bulletins, letters to parents, newspaper publicity, 
and presentations to local civic, social, political, and service 
organizations. 


In public education, the will of the public is vital in the 
determination of both the amount of financial support and the 
general nature of the instructional program. School support 
reflects public confidence in the schools. Public confidence 
reflects an acceptance of the school program. This acceptance 
measures the participation of lay individuals and groups in the 
determination of school policy. Guided by wise administrative 
leadership, public participation may well include all areas of 
school operation from the determination of the amount of a bond 
issue for buildings to the educational programs provided in the 
buildings erected. 


Socially minded laymen have a significant role of leader- 
ship. The exercise of this leadership depends to a great extent 
upon the opportunities provided by school administrators. Sound 
administrative leadership must provide avenues of communica- 
tion between the school and the community. 


Good Organization Provides 
for Life-Centered Instructional Practices 


The school and the community are inseparable. The pro- 
gram of instruction derives vitality and purpose from the 
resources of the community and in turn lifts and enriches the 
level of life in the community. Whatever system of organization 
is used, it must recognize that the community consists of indi- 
viduals who live, work, play, and learn together. Those who 
attend the school bear the imprint of the family and community 
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life which they have experienced. There is no sharp curricular 
boundary between the school and the community, since the 
school is education for community life. The community is the 
place where students live today and in which they will be occu- 
pied tomorrow. Building social sensitivity and concern for the 
welfare for all in the community is a primary responsibility of 
the school. 


The curriculum of the school should be based on com- 
munity needs and should utilize community resources to the 
fullest extent. The community is a natural laboratory for vital- 
izing and extending activities through excursions, work expe- 
riences, and school projects which contribute to civic betterment. 


In school, skills are developed, attitudes are formed, and 
concepts are clarified through a series of carefully planned 
experiences. A broad program of public education will include 
classes for adults, child study programs for parents, camping and 
field trips, co-operative work experiences, continuation educa- 
tion, and nursery schools, in addition to commonly accepted 
forms of elementary and secondary school organizations. 


The size of a school must not exceed that which permits 
learners and their teachers to experience satisfactory and com- 
fortable living as inseparable parts of their social community. A 
school may become so large that close student-teacher relation- 
ships are very difficult to establish and maintain. It may be so 
small that adequate service is limited and the program impov- 
erished. Hence in an urban center the problems of organization 
will be very different from those of a rural community. Never- 
theless, any school should be so organized as to include a cross 
section of all groups residing in the community. Close associa- 
tion of young people with a fair sampling of the total community 
builds genuine understanding of democratic living. 


Progress of the individual toward more effective group 
living necessitates new ways of school reporting. Learning does 
not happen by assignment, but by the acceptance on the part 
of the learner of a goal and of a course by which he may reach it. 
Reports should acquaint the learner with his self-development 
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rather than merely reflect the accomplishment of stereotyped 
requirements. 

Programs of reporting to parents through individual con- 
ferences and other informal methods have proved successful in 
helping learners and in improving relations with the community. 
Research shows that school marks are an unreliable index of 
achievement. The holding of all students to an artificial standard 
of accomplishment is in contradiction to the democratic prin- 
ciple of the recognition of the worth of the contribution of each 
individual. Experimentation is imperative to discover new and 
better ways of reporting, which may lead to intelligent self- 
evaluation of personal characteristics and achievement. 


Good Organization Frees Teachers 
for Effective Participation 


The instructional program of a school should be so organ- 
ized that each teacher is encouraged and assisted to operate at 
his highest level of competence and creativity. The consistent 
practice and use of democratic procedures between administra- 
tors and teachers, teachers and teachers, teachers and parents, 
and teachers and students will build the flexible but strong struc- 
ture in which growth can develop. Those concerned with the 
education program must be aided in building the skills of suc- 
cessful individual and group interaction. If teachers are to attain 
full competence and creativity, their physical, mental, and emo- 
tional needs must be recognized. Burdens must be shared, 
complaints investigated and, if possible, adjusted. A climate of 
mutual trust and confidence must prevail. 

The immediate goals as well as the basic philosophy of the 
school must be clearly defined. The instructional program will be 
organized more efficiently if procedures, as well as policies, grow 
out of group planning. The program must be consistent with the 
educational philosophy of the school. The gap between preach- 
ing and practice that confronts teachers daily and within which 
many are forced to operate is frustrating and dulls initiative and 
zest for experimentation. A good organization of the instructional 
program both supports and challenges the teacher. 
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Good and adequate school administration preserves and 
promotes the close friendship and acquaintance between each 
student and one or more teachers. Only the teacher who knows 
the learner and cares for him as a person can give him the type 
of guidance he needs. 

Implicit in the foregoing discussion is a recognition that 
class assignments should not consume much more than half of 
a teacher’s time. Counseling, or knowing students as persons, 
and community services are essential, not extras, in successful 
teaching. A working day for a secondary school teacher might 
consist of four periods with classes, one period for co-operative 
planning with fellow teachers and for individual interviews with 
students, one period devoted to sponsorship of student activities, 
and time for class preparation. The remainder of the day permits 
time for curriculum development and professional growth 
activities. 

Kindergarten and elementary school teachers can serve 
youth adequately only when class size is rigidly limited and pro- 
vision is made within the school day for curriculum develop- 
ment, home visitation, and interpretation of the school program 
to parents and public. Twenty is the maximum number of chil- 
dren for a kindergarten teacher teaching only a single session of 
180 minutes. In other grades a teacher should not have more 
than 25 students. 

Two conditions are essential to reach these goals of good 
organization. Only through much more adequate financial sup- 
port of public education can such principles of teacher assign- 
ment be made operative. This involves public support and the 
obligation of professional workers to develop public under- 
standing of school needs. Furthermore, teachers’ awareness and 
acceptance of the scope of their professional responsibility must 
justify the allocation of time for the types of service mentioned. 


Good Organization Provides for Continuity and 
Integration of Pupil Experience 


Grade organization on the elementary level and depart- 
mentalization on the secondary level are in need of examination 
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and appraisal. A grade is a group of children or older youth 
organized for efficient and happy work relationships that will 
promote fullest development of their individual and group 
capabilities. Progress from grade to grade should be a matter of 
age and maturation as well as of social and civic development. 


Throughout the grades of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, continuous provision must be made for the changing 
needs, interests, and maturity of learners. The points of emphasis 
vary from level to level, but the transition for the pupil should 
be made easy and natural. 


In the elementary school, personal and social development 
are as important as the mastery of the fundamental processes of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Attention must also be given to 
health and health services, social studies, and the fine and indus- 
trial arts. 


This concept of promotion is sound in that it enables the 
student to move from level to level without disruption of his 
personal and social development. Research shows that retarda- 
tion not only harms the person’s emotional security, but fails to 
accomplish its announced purpose of making him more compe- 
tent in academic achievement. Provision for varying rates of 
learning should be made within the classroom. Claims for the 
value of homogeneous grouping also are not supported by 
educational research. 


Departmentalization, which, we have learned, has no place 
in the elementary schools, often fosters fragmentary teacher- 
pupil relationships in secondary schools. It should be recognized 
that there is no stimulation to learning to be gained merely from 
a daily exposure of students in hourly succession to six unrelated 
teacher personalities. Helpful habits of study and work can only 
be established through continuity of association and consistency 
of practice. 


At the lower secondary schoo! level, provision must be 
made for exploratory and prevocational experiences. These expe- 
riences include not only the areas of the industrial and business 
arts, but also music, graphic arts, interpretative dancing, and 
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dramatics. As the student matures and his occupational interest 
emerges, the curriculum must provide for the inclusion of more 
and more explicit studies and opportunities for skill develop- 
ment. Among these fields of study are agriculture, business, 
homemaking, professions, and trade and industrial occupations. 


Intensified training takes place at the upper secondary 
school level and includes provision for actual and simulated work 
experience through utilization of community and school training 
centers, such as the school farm, retail store units, school banks, 
and the like. Here also provision is made for the beginnings of 
study in a major field of interest and for avocational electives. 


School facilities should be available for training of adults, 
since the school’s responsibility does not end with graduation. A 
former student may have need for a new skill or for further 
development and refreshing of skills previously learned. Civic 
and cultural development likewise can be fostered continu- 
ously through community forums and other discussion and study 
groups. 


The school day is every moment that a learner is awake 
and learning. The schoolroom is one with the community. The 
teacher’s task is to alert a student so that his learning in life 
science or speech or typing occurs both inside and outside the 
classroom. Often one practices and perfects English, typing, and 
science better away from the classroom. The significance of class 
meetings is the association of students with a teacher who focuses 
their attention and stimulates their desire to learn through a 
given area of study. Mastery of a topic of learning is not assured 
principally by an endurance of class hours for a semester or a 
year. 


There is a possibility that the commonly accepted school 
day in the elementary years is too short to provide sufficient 
opportunity for the enrichment of the school program through 
art, music, planned excursions, and constructive play activities. 
The day’s program could be opened to provide time for more 
enrichment through community experiences by lengthening the 
school day. 
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In high school, the artificial and arbitrary device of the six- 
period school day is seriously hampering the reorganization of 
secondary education. Among administrative practices which 
must be questioned are these: first, that a class must meet for 
approximately one hour under direction of a single subject- 
matter teacher; second, that a class must meet five days a week 
for an entire semester or a year; and third, that a subject such 
as English or automobile driving can be learned only when 
programmed as a specific course. 

When attention is properly focused upon the learner, the 
school is interested in pupil growth throughout the entire year. 
Vacation is not then an escape from school, but a continuance 
of learning by other means. The time has come when the influ- 
ence of teacher-student association should be continuous. This 
association does not imply face-to-face or class relationship, but 
since a teacher is a helper to whom a young person can turn, his 
influence can persist and permeate the behavior and perception 
of the student even in other environments. A school, its library, 
laboratories, shops, and playing fields should be open and 
manned the year round. The cost of school and the needs of 
increased numbers of students justifies uninterrupted services 
to the community. 


SEcTION V 


CHALLENGES TO FurTHER ACTION 


Previous sections have stated purposes and principles of 
public education in California. The challenge to educators in 
this state, and in a larger sense to all citizens who play a role in 
helping to shape or influence the kind and quality of education 
offered, is to translate these purposes and principles into action 
through all the instrumentalities by which education is carried 
out. Obviously, this Framework Statement cannot include the 
specific suggestions for guiding the formulation of plans and 
programs for these many units and phases of the total program. 

The schools of California must always be close to the people 
and must therefore serve the great social problems, movements, 
and trends which face each succeeding generation of citizens. 
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Problems such as a better understanding of our human and 
natural resources, their wise use and conservation, the promotion 
of better intercultural living, the development of high standards 
of moral and ethical values, and many, many others are con- 
tinuing challenges to public education. The content and specific 
points of emphasis must vary with time and place so the focus 
of attention may be on the realistic current aspects of these prob- 
lems. Because this Framework is primarily concerned with the 
nature of the school itself it does not attempt to elaborate on the 
content of the curriculum. The committee recognizes that the 
work begun in this Framework Statement must be carried on by 
those groups and agencies that have the responsibility for the 
formulation of education programs at different levels and in 
different fields to implement the purposes and principles herein 
stated. 

There are, however, many problems now standing in the 
way of complete fulfillmet of the purposes and principles that 
do not involve the content of the curriculum. It is the purpose 
of this section to identify some of these problems in which cur- 
rent practices either are inadequate or seem not to be entirely 
consistent with the purposes and principles stated. This Frame- 
work cannot provide final answers to these problems; it can only 
point the way. To achieve essential adjustments of curriculum, 
improvement in instructional practices, and organizational devel- 
opment there must be acceptance of responsibility, desire for 
betterment, and vigorous leadership. Only through systematic 
individual and group action can lasting and widespread results 
be accomplished. 

The problems treated in this section are those which have 
been widely suggested to the committee as needing immediate 
consideration and co-ordinated action by some or all of the groups 
concerned with public education. 


Selection and Organization 
of Learning Experiences 

A persistent problem confronting education is to select out 
of all that man has learned, thought, and felt, in thousands of 
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years of human striving, those learnings likely to prove most 
useful as a basis for thought and action. 

What are these basic learning experiences? How may these 
experiences be adapted to the maturity levels of children, youth, 
and adults the school serves? 


Grade Level Organization 


The rigidity of the traditional grade organization does not 
recognize that it is normal for children of any given age to show 
a wide range of ability, talent, background, and other factors 
which affect learning. One level of work cannot meet the vary- 
ing needs of a group. The old expectance of a uniform rate of 
learning and a single standard of attainment for all children was 
never tenable. 

What modifications of the present grade-level organization 
would make the teaching situation more effective? 


Balance of General and 
Special Education 


Every great social and economic change affects the indi- 
vidual. The technological age in which we live brings to the 
front the responsibility of the school to educate for living in this 
rapidly changing world. The understandings and _ abilities 
needed to meet everyday situations may be thought of as general 
education. In addition to these, each individual, because of 
interest or vocational choice, needs to develop a higher degree 
of competence which calls for special education. Thus our educa- 
tional framework needs to provide for meeting real life situa- 
tions which call for both general and special education. 

Will effective planning and guidance in general education 
take care of specialization within the Framework? How can 


schools provide for general and special education for all youth 
and adults? 


Comprehensive vs. Specialized High Schools 


There is a great need for concern regarding the increasing 
tendency toward compartmentalization and segregation in the 
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public schools. When this tendency goes as far as the physical 
segregation of one group of learners completely apart from 
another, some effect upon equality of opportunity must result. 
Democracy itself may well be at stake. 

How can the benefits of such adjustments be fully analyzed 
before arrangement is made for them? How may the students, 
faculty, administration, and public be acquainted with the 
purposes of such necessary arrangement? 


The Use of the Community 
in the School Program 

Abundant resources—both natural and human—are avail- 
able to every school in the state. Organized and systematic use 
of these reserves will do much to accomplish the enriched pro- 
gram outlined in these sections. The problem is not the avail- 
ability of such resources but, instead, the development of a 
program for their conservation and use. 

Personnel of the highest type stands ready to serve the 
schools. Are these people being used? How can the school make 
use of the mayor, the doctors, the carpenters, the judges, the 
police, the firemen, the grocery store operator, the farmer? How 
can the garage be used? the telephone exchange? the ice house? 
the theater? the church? 


Evaluation and the Modern Curriculum 


Evaluation is concerned with appraising growth made by 
the learner towards the objectives originally determined by him 
and his leaders in terms of his particular needs and interests, 
and not merely with measuring status in the group. If an evalua- 
tion program is to function as an integral part of a total educa- 
tional program, its basis must be founded in the philosophy, 
aims, and understandings of the particular educational system. 

Basically the problem of evaluation revolves around three 
questions: What growth and development of children is taking 
place as a result of their educational experiences? What are 
the needs of children which education can and must meet? What 
are the needs of society which education can and must meet? 
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Articulation of Units of School System 


Growth is gradual and cumulative, one stage of maturity 
merging into the next with no sharp and sudden break at any 
time. School experience should be planned to develop in the 
same way. Changes needed in the types of experiences and the 
organization of school programs should be introduced gradually, 
so that transition from one stage to another is smooth. Our prob- 
lems in articulation have come about because our school system 
has grown up piecemeal. In order to provide uninterrupted, 
continuous guidance for young people, the various organiza- 
tional units in our school system need to find ways to work 
together more closely. Administration, guidance, and curriculum 
all need co-ordination and articulation. 

What are the best ways of accomplishing this unification? 
Through administrative reorganization? Through curriculum 
content? Through record keeping and transfer? Through joint 
activities undertaken by school units? 


Elementary, High School, and Junior College 


Graduation means many things to many people. The 
parents, the students, the teacher, the administrator, the junior 
college, the university, and the employer each may have a 
different understanding of its meaning. Graduation from what 
—and to what? 

Completion of high school should mean that the graduate 
has completed those basic learning experiences which insure 
immediate adjustment to the responsibilities of adulthood. 
Learning does not stop but must continue through individual 
initiative. Somewhere, and somehow, there should be devel- 
oped a means whereby graduation requirements can be meas- 
ured in terms of whether or not they are prerequisites for actual 
adjustment to conditions in life itself. 

Should college entrance requirements be considered as 
among these mandatory prerequisites? Or should college 
entrance requirements be changed in accordance with research 
concerning the life needs of people? 
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Patterns of Organization 


The plans of school organization for public education in 
California from the first through the twelfth and fourteenth 
grades are K-8-4-2, K-6-4-4, K-6-3-3-2, K-3-3-3-3, K-6-6, and 
other variants. Various patterns or types of organization have 
grown out of attempts to increase the holding power of the 
school, particularly in the upper elementary and the secondary 
grades, to promote better articulation between levels, to provide 
more adequate opportunity for post high school education, to 
develop administrative units more suitable for the different age 
groups, to facilitate the enrichment of educational offerings, and 
to promote better adaptation to individual differences. The avail- 
ability of housing, adequacy of finance, and the mobility and 
concentration of population may be responsible also for varying 
types of school organization. 

How can research be instigated to discover the relation- 
ship of type of school organization to the quality of program 
offered to meet the needs of the learners? How can school costs, 
size of pupil enrollment, teacher loads, and extent of depart- 
mentalization be evaluated as elements for consideration in 
planning the pattern of organization? 


Extension of Educational Opportunity 


Services have been extended upward to include the junior 
college and to serve adults, and downward to kindergarten. Now 
we are faced with an increasing problem of providing services 
for still younger children. Knowing well the vital importance of 
the years of early childhood in the development and adjustment 
of the human personality, we recognize that the schools must 
provide whatever experiences and guidance are needed. Work- 
ing parents, inadequate housing, and small families are making 
it impossible for many children to grow up under the most 
favorable conditions. 

How can a noncompulsory public school service be pro- 
vided for children below kindergarten age whose parents wish 
this advantage? 
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School Scheduling of Individual Students 


In the organization of classes, school experiences, and the 
development of curricula from the kindergarten to specialized 
vocational high schools, an attempt is made to satisfy varied 
interests and needs. Skillful teachers meet many of the growth 
needs of the majority of young people; however, without specific 
adaptation of the curriculum to their needs, a considerable 
number of pupils may fail to achieve the wholesome develop- 
ment of which they are capable. It is highly important that each 
school discover these pupils and emphasize continuously the 
importance of adapting educational procedures to fit their indi- 
vidual needs. 

How can the curriculum and school organization be made 
sufficiently flexible to give adequate service to those young 
people who deviate significantly from the average? 


Extension of Pupil Personnel Services 


Schools recognize that they should serve all of the children 
of all of the people. At the same time, they accept responsibility 
for providing a program that will develop to the fullest extent the 
capacities of each individual. Each school, then, must develop 
an organized plan for obtaining information about each indi- 
vidual which will give to the school staff a working picture of 
his personal capacities, his stage of progress in many different 
areas, his personal adjustment problems, his interests, and his 
ambitions. Each member of the teaching staff must also develop 
certain guidance skills, and the services of staff members who 
have specialized training in certain areas of personnel and 
guidance work should be available. 

What kinds of information do schools need about their 
students and how can this information be secured and used effec- 
tively? How can teachers be given the help which they need in 
order to be effective guidance workers? What specialized serv- 
ices should be available to all students and how can they be pro- 
vided in all sections of the state? How can the school, the home, 
and the community work together most effectively in providing 
effective guidance for young people and adults? 
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Classification and Grouping 


The objective for classification and grouping is to place each 
child in an educational setting that will give him the best oppor- 
tunity to achieve his highest potential. The attainment of this 
goal in a teaching-learning situation is not a simple matter. Any 
group of 25 to 35 people, no matter how much alike they seem 
in some respects, will have many widely divergent qualities. 
These differences and likenesses of individuals afford a basis for 
flexible grouping and for recognition of the fact that complete 
homogeneity is a relative impossibility. 

The segregation of pupils into elementary and secondary 
schools attempts to place together children and youth who can 
work and progress together. Pupils are further segregated in 
type of school organization on the bases of various physical, emo- 
tional, and mental characteristics. Additional classifications are 
made into grades and subjects. That these segregations are not 
sufficient is attested by the difficulties experienced by pupils and 
youth who are in constant, unrealistic competition with those 
of similar age. 

Perhaps we can get some clues to effective grouping if we 
learn how a good community operates. What are the oppor- 
tunities for various groups to function and participate in a com- 
munity? How does the individual gain status in a good com- 
munity organization? Are similar criteria applicable to school 
situations? 


Promotion Policies 


The problems which we face in connection with promotion 
grow out of the present organization into grade levels. ‘This type 
of organization results in an assumption that school progress is 
a matter of negotiating successfully a series of academic hurdles, 
rather than gradual and continual growth facilitated by a school 
program which is responsive to children’s needs. The old idea 
of grade norms and expectancies persists at the same time that 
schools are increasingly concerned with providing for individual 
differences and wholesome personal and social development. 
Good promotional policies usually call for flexible instructional 
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practices to take care of widely varying needs in the classroom 
and recognize the evidence of research that school failure is 
highly detrimental to mental health and well-integrated per- 
sonal development. Nevertheless, it is too common in adminis- 
trative practice to accept failure in school as routine and 
inevitable. The concept of proper classification of students needs 
to replace the idea of promotion. 

It is suggested that grouping should be flexible so that chil- 
dren could be moved at any time during the year. How can this 
flexibility be accomplished? How can schools move toward better 
practices? 


Extension of Special Classes and Services to 
Exceptional Children and Youth 


One of the fundamental ideas of democracy is that every 
pupil is to be provided an equal opportunity to develop to the 
fullest all his capacities and abilities. The problem is how to 
provide equal opportunity to the exceptional child, who differs 
from the average child in physical and mental characteristics or 
abilities. It is important to keep in mind that, from the stand- 
point of their basic human needs and their major characteristics, 
exceptional youth are like so-called normal youth in more ways 
than they are different. Consequently, the aims and objectives in 
education will be no different for them than for the average 
youth, but special provision for them is necessary. 

Recent surveys have shown that there is a severe lag in edu- 
cation facilities for exceptional youth in our public schools. It is 
estimated that of the four million children in our country who 
should have the benefit of special services and special classes only 
one-tenth are receiving this help. Through a greater under- 
standing and acceptance of a program of special education of 
exceptional youth, and through increased financial support of 
the program, California is becoming a leader in this field, but 
still there are many of our youth not receiving adequate services. 
In order to prepare all of them for effective participation in com- 
munity living, it will be necessary to take immediate action on 
some of the conditions which retard the program. 
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What is the best way to provide adequate services to excep- 
tional youth in small school districts? How can transportation 
difficulties in rural areas be overcome? How can secondary 
schools develop more adequate programs? What is the best way 
to recruit needed personnel? 


Length of the School Day and Year 


Many changes have taken place in our concept of the 
school’s functions and program since the present length of the 
school day and year became traditional. The following questions 
identify trends already appearing in national practice. Should 
they become more general in California? 

Should primary and kindergarten children have a longer 
but more leisurely day, with more rest, outdoor play, group 
meals? Should special excursions, concerts, and other activities 
be arranged by schools on Saturday? Should the school year be 
extended to provide for additional educational activities during 
the summer months? Should travel experiences, camping, farm 
life, or other similar activities be generally provided? 

Should the school year provide time, when schools are not 
in session, for professional improvement, for the production of 
curriculum materials, for study and research on problems of 
immediate concern to the school system? 

Should a 12-month schedule be planned by schools to pro- 
vide year-round guidance and direction, including many types of 
activity not now provided in the school program? 


Physical Facilities 

Organized instruction depends for its effectiveness upon 
the ability of the sponsoring agency to provide a phyical situation 
conducive to learning. This matter involves suitable buildings, 
adequate space, proper lighting, necessary books, laboratory 
equipment, audio-visual materials, transportation, recreational 
equipment, and similar requisites. 

There is no single answer to this problem. Solutions are not 
restricted to local units. Is there sufficient long-time planning? 
Are community resources being used to their maximum? Are 
community advisory groups working on the local problems? 
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Teacher Load 


Teachers have been trained to think of their load as fol- 
lowing a pattern of a set number of periods of classroom instruc- 
tion. The teacher may find many demands upon him for which 
the teacher-training institutions did not prepare him: super- 
vision of class play, hall or yard duty, sponsoring a school club, 
making home visits, chaperoning a group to a recreation camp, 
state or national meetings, judging flower show, or talking to 
civic groups. 

What services aside from classroom teaching are desired of 
the teacher? What is a reasonable load for the teacher in the life 
of the school and the community? 


Co-operative Development of Preservice and 
In-Service Teacher Education 


The public schools have a vital interest in the kind of 
educational preparation provided by the institutions of higher 
education of this state for those who plan to enter the teaching 
profession or for those already in service who desire to improve 
their professional training. 

A measure of control exists through the accreditation of 
these institutions by agencies of the State Department of Edu- 
cation and the State Board of Education. However, this con- 
trol does not insure adequate communication between the insti- 
tutions of higher education and the public schools in the plan- 
ning and deciding of the particular requirements of training for 
service at the various levels. Studies of the offerings of these insti- 
tutions reveal little agreement on the kind of training or courses 
considered essential as preparation for teaching. There is 
insistent demand from the public schools for more adequate 
preparation in the specific knowledges and skills required for 
successful teaching, but efforts to secure precise statements of 
needed training from public school people have not been 
fruitful. Many of the most important functions performed by 
teachers in the public schools of today are scarcely recognized in 
their professional training, while much that is required by the 
teacher-training institutions is nonfunctional. 
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By what means may the public schools—administrative and 
supervisory personnel as well as teaching personnel—play a 
more effective role than previously in formulating the kind of 
preservice and in-service education best suited to their profes- 
sional needs? How can the institutions of higher education so 
utilize their resources of scholarship that their graduates enter 
the public schools highly motivated toward serving the needs of 
children and youth? 


Bridging the Gap Between Research and Practice 


A too common belief of educational workers is that most 
problems of education have been solved. Problems are many 
and changing, and educational research is extensive. However, 
bridging the gap between research and practice is an immediate, 
basic issue. The findings of research conducted in arbitrary and 
artificial situations are often difficult to apply to practical or 
common classroom practices. Teachers must become conscious 
of their value in contributing to and utilizing the benefits of 
educational research. 

What are the areas in which teachers can best participate? 
What are the real goals of education and how can we recognize 
when learners have achieved them? How can available research 
findings be brought closer to the teaching situation? How can 
research be carried on in immediate, practical situations? 


Other Problems Suggested 


In addition to the problems presented above, the following 
have also been suggested as worthy of consideration: 
1. How can a wholesome balance of emphasis be maintained 
upon various phases of the educational program? 
2. How may a functional relationship be achieved between 
skills to be learned and their life applications? 
3. How can equalization of educational opportunities 
throughout the state be secured? 
4. How can new and more vital content be incorporated 
into existing curricular patterns? 
5. By what criteria should specific content be measured for 
its present significance? 
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6. What provision should public education make for fol- 
low-up assistance to persons leaving school for employ- 
ment, homemaking, etc.? 

7. How can more adequate provision be made for exchange 
of pupil-personnel information in cases of transfer from 
one school system to another? 

8. How can physical and mental health be promoted more 
adequately through direct services? 

9. How may such needs as the conservation of human and 
material resources and development of intercultural rela- 
tions be met in the curriculum? 

10. How can public understanding, approval, and support of 
newer practice in harmony with the purposes and objec- 
tives of public education in California be secured? 


The foregoing and many other problems must be met and 
solved before the purposes of education in California can be 
fulfilled. Some of these problems will be unique and specifically 
applicable to a single unit or to a local school system. Others 
will be common to many local school systems in an area or region. 
Still others will be common to school systems throughout the 
state. 

The Framework has suggested some of these problems for 
consideration. The effectiveness of the Framework in accom- 
plishing its purposes will be measured by the extent to which 
solutions to these and other problems are developed within the 
state. 
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Parent Education, Early Childhood and. Gertrude Laws. February, 190- 
94. 


Parent Education—A Responsibility of the Classroom Teacher. Faith W. 
Smitter. August, 34-41. 


Personality Development of Young Children. Mrs. Sybil K. Richardson. 
February, 182-89. 

Play as an Educative Factor in Early Childhood Education. Helen Chris- 
tianson. February, 153-59. 

Preparation of Rural School Teachers in California. Grace D. Minch and 
Enoch Dumas. November, 107-12. 

Primary School, What Is a? Faith Smitter. February, 139-45. 

Public Education in California, A Framework for. California Framework 
Committee. May, 209-51. 


Rural Education, The Laguna Conference on. Ida E. Morrison and Helen 
G. Myers. August, 48-64. 
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Rural School Teachers, Preparation of, in California. Grace D. Minch 
and Enoch Dumas. November, 107-12. 

School District in California, Tort Liability of the. Lawrence E. Turner. 
November, 74-83. 

Spelling, Functional, in Primary Grades. Marie McNutt. November, 
120-28. 

The Story of Harold. Margaret Holland. November, 99-106. 

Techniques for Studying Groups of Children. Sybil K. Richardson. 
November, 84-90. 

The Tort Liability of the School District in California. Lawrence E. 
Turner. November, 74-83. 

Vallejo, The Carol Vista School of. Roxie E. Alexander. November, 91-98. 

What Is a Primary School? Faith Smitter. February, 139-45. 

Young Children, Personality Development of. Sybil K. Richardson. Feb- 
ruary, 182-89. 


NEWS NOTES 


Adoption of Textbooks in History and Geography. August, 1. 

Adoption of Teacher’s Manual in Arithmetic, February, 131. 

Appointments to Curriculum Commission, February, 129-30; to Elemen- 
tary Education staff, February, 130-31. 

California Framework Committee, work of, May, 205-6; membership of, 
1949, May 207-8. 

California School Supervisors Association, Resolutions of COctober, 
1948), November, 67-71. 

Calls for Bids for Textbooks, 131-32. 

Cerebral Palsied Children, announcement of state publications on, 
November, 72-3. 

Elementary Education staff, appointments to, February, 130-31. 

Fresno County industries, school booklet on, February, 133. 

Intercultural Education, comic published on, February, 132. 

Library manual, elementary school, February, 132. 

Reprints of Framework Statement, May, 207. 

Resolutions of the California School Supervisors Association, November, 
67-71. 

State Curriculum Commission, personnel of, February, 129-30. 

State Department of Education, staff changes in, November, 65-67; recent 
publications of, November, 72-73. 

Textbooks, adopted, August, 1; call for bids for, February, 131-32. 

United Nations, records of for school use, February, 133. 
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